cussions in Egypt, the second, of some eight months, was devoted
to further discussions, and the preparation of the report, in London.
The report itself was finally passed and signed almost twelve months
to a day from the date when the members of the Mission had first
landed at Port Said.

The first phase was a strange, adventurous affair, for it soon
became clear that if the Mission wanted evidence it would have to
go and seek it; evidence would not be tendered spontaneously, or
come on invitation, in face of the prevailing boycott. The boycott,
indeed, kept the Mission virtually idle for the first fortnight.
British officials could, of course, be interviewed and consulted,
but the Mission had not come to Egypt to see the country through
British eyes.   To begin with, Spender prepared an able survey of
the existing situation (which Milner approved without reserve),
in which he underlined the difficulties of an administrative system.
in which efficient British officials had to co-operate with fre-
quently inefficient Egyptian Ministers and somehow avoid wound-
ing the sensitive susceptibilities of the latter.   He emphasised the
fact that "the Nationalist movement is, without doubt, deep and
genuine, and it would be a total mistake to regard it as merely
manufactured by 'agitators*.  It is the inevitable result of our own
efforts to educate the country and bring it in contact with western
ideas and civilisation5'.   His conclusion was that in face of all the
complexities of the situation "the best that we can hope is that
we shall reach a compromise which will remove practical grievances
and harmonise the British control of foreign relations and European
interests with the practical independence of Egypt in her internal
affairs".   This sentence half reveals and half conceals the funda-
mental problem.  (There was, of course, no need to define it more
explicitly in a document intended solely for Spender's colleagues,
who understood it all too well).   However strong and genuine
the desire to grant Egypt independence might be, a country so
situated geographically could not be allowed to fall under the
influence of any foreign Power, and British troops must remain
there to defend the Suez Canal and other strategic features like
airfields. In addition there were the questions of the Capitulations
(the right of foreigners to be tried by their own Consular courts,
or, in civil cases, by Mixed Courts, together with privileges in the
matte: of taxation) and the Anglo-Egyptian condominium in the
Sudan,

"But the first business of the Mission was to gain the confidence
of the Egyptians, or, more accurately, to mitigate something of
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